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O F THE 


TRAGEDY OF AGI 8. © 


WITH 


OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


er ſovereign has been depoſed for 
his vices: he is living; and his queen 
remains in the place. 
Amphares, a turbulent and ambitious magif. 
trate, plots with her for * reſtoration of her 
lord. 8 
| Lyſander i is a friend of Agis : he is an Athe - 
nian youth; he * his battles ; and j is vic- 
torious. 
Uanthe, an Athenian virgin, in love with 
| Lyſander, has followed him to Sparta. 7 
Theſe are the principal perſons. 55 


\ G18, 3 rules in Sparta. A 


— 
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Agis is acted juſtly by Mr. Moſſop; Ly- 

ſander gloriouſly by Mr. Garrick : there is all 


the delicacy of the ſex in the manner of Mrs. 
Cibber's playing Uanthe. 


Mr. Havard, one of the beſt men in the world, 
labours to appear ſufficiently the villain. 


Mrs. Yates performs the queen of the depoſed 
king : the part is of importance in the ſtory ; but 
not much in the perſon. 


Mrs. Pritchard is the mother of the king. 
Hr. Holland plays a Thracian, Rhz/us, who has 
ferved in the Spartan armies from a youth ; 
and his brother Euxus commands a body of 
Thracians brought in to anſwer the purpoſes of 
the conſpirator. | 


The play breaths heroiſm and virtue. 


Amphares heightens the diſtreſs and trouble of 
the action, by his Love for Uanthe. His firſt ob- 
ject is the deſtruction of Agis; the next of Ly- 
ſander; for a double cauſe, becauſe he is the ſup- 
port of Agis, and he is his rival. 


Lyſander wins a battle, but leaves his troops 
without the city. The eommotions of the peo- 
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ple threaten Agis; who directs him to go to a 8 
to be ready on occaſion. Love, and obedience to 
his miſtreſs keep him in the city in diſguiſe; 


mean time the gates are ſnut. There is an army 
of Thracian mercenaries in the place; and he 
cannot get out. While he is ſpeaking with Uanthe, 


in diiguiſe, Amphares enters, and ſeizes the lady. 
Lyſander goes out for a ſword; and returning 


attacks the raviſher. - The Thracians ſupport 


Amphares; but they will not kill Lyſander, 
Amphares holds his ſword to Uanthe's breaſt, 


and gives the lover the alternative to yield, or fee 
her die. Lyſander yields himſelf a priſoner, 


The captain of his guard is the brother of 
Rheſus. Rheſus attempts to move him, but he 


is undetermined. Lyſander wants to ſend a meſ- 


ſenger to the king, who is in a place of ſanc- 
tuary: Rheſus accepts the office z "ol he is + dify Os 


covered, and taken. 


This determines the brother: he frees Lyſan- 


der, and joins him, That hero has his uſual 


ſucceſs: he conquers all oppoſition ; kills Am. 


phares, and preſerves Uanthe: but in the mean 


time the King, deluded by a ſtratagem from 
his retreat, is ſacrificed to the vengeance of the 
party. His 2 honours cloſe the Play. 
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The moral is excellent. That the good of our 


country is the firſt human duty; and death ſhould 
be diſpiſed when it comes in oppoſition. 


The plot is well conducted; and, after the 
two firſt acts, is ſufficiently full of buſineſs. 


The characters are properly ſupported; and 
the language is unexceptionable. It is in general 
majeſtick, without falſe pomp: and there are 
ſome paſſages, which would have done honour 
to the Greeks themſelves.- Take this example ! 


Amphares, having decoyed Agis from his re- 


treat in the temple, and finding him, when in his 
power, diſregard his menaces, ſays to him You 


urge your fate: to which the monarch anſwers, 


in three words, I SCORN, iT.” 


There 1s the ſame ſublime in this that made 
the Frenchman immortal. What ſhould he do? 
ſays ſome one to Horatius, when his ſon was ſup- 


| Poſed to be flying from three antagoniſts : the 


old man anſwers, pyt. The circumſtance has 
more fury in this laſt; but the anſwer of Agis 


is as heroic, and as noble. 


After our applauſe of the author, the next is - 
due to the public, and his friends. I have ſeen 
more gaudy audiences, but never ſo judicious. 

ey | One 
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One might have reckoned every man who honours 
rank by taſte, among them: a circle very for- 
midable to a bad author: but whoſe applauſe 
muſt to a good one be the firſt of human felicinies, 


C T--- muſt not de offended that I name 
him as a patron of genius, and of virtue. He 
never acted more conſiſtent. with his character. 
Why ſhould the love of patriotiſm, or the regard 
to merit, be confined to one ſcene or ſubject ? 
It warmed one's heart to ſee a perſon of his judg- 
ment and known diſintereſted character conſpi- 

cuouſly applaud, nay, begin the applauſe, where 
- modeſt worth deſerved it, 
5 

This is to encourage genius: theſe are its beſt 
ſupports; and we ſhould cheriſh the few ſparks 
that glow among our aſhes. Advantage is but 
the ſecond object of him who has true ſpirit : 
ambition is his firſt ; and if that can be ſatisfied, 

this author feels the perfect pleaſure. 


It were eaſy to add to Mr. Ts a long liſt of 
names of thoſe who gave this play a ſanction by 


their patronage: buta pitiful and mercenary world 
would fancy intereſted views; and call it flattery. 


Among the ladies, better 3 than our- 
| ſelves of what regards the tender paſſions, the 


ſucceſs 


(#3 


ſucceſs was abſolute. It was eaſy to read in the 
countenance of lady D——, perhaps the firſt 


judge in our age of theatrical performances, her 
perfect ſatisfaction. 


In the next box, the heart perfectly joined 
this teſtimony : a lady overcome by the tenger- 
neſs of the ſcene, fainted. 


They ſay the breaſt of authors is the cave of 
envy. I don't know, whether having wrote 
this pamphlet will give me title to that honour- 
able addition; but if it do, there will be one 
exception. Nothing could more charm me, than 
to hear that the earl of B--, patron and protector 
of every ſcience, extends his juſt regard to a man 
| injured at home by the too rigid, though much 
to be reverenced and honoured piety of his brother 
clergy : to ſee him ſtamp the bullion with his ſeal 
of praiſe ; lead by the hands an unknown friend- 
leſs and oppreſſed young man; who had no one 
recommendation but his merit; procure for him 
the favour of his prince, and give him that En- 

couragement, which is all the Britiſh want (but 
which they always want) to raiſe them to a ſupe- 
riority over the whole world. 


I) he public unanimity on this occaſion is more 
ſtrange. The theatre is a houſe in which majori- 


ties 
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| ties are common; but I thought the eloquence of 
a P alone could breathe into them all one ſpirit z 
lead over to the. ſide of Truth thoſe who came 


determined in the cauſe of error; and draw her 
voice from the mixed multitude. 


Indeed the ſentiments of the play are ſuch as 
ought to make a 3 and uniyerſa! impreſſion 


upon Britons: and moſt at this pecuitar juncture. 


e honour gives the ſoldier only this 
choice, victory or death. 


That kings are born for the good "of their 
People. # 


That it is happier to periſh innocently, than 
to ſubmit to crimes. - 


And < that men never ſhould repent of vir- 
tue; though the reward be death.” 


The people muſt be indeed devoted on whom 
ſuch ſentiments have no effect; whom they do 
not warm and animate, and inſpire : but this we 
had the joy to ſee is not the ſtate of Britain. 
The whole people felt their force: thoſe firſt, in 
whom ſuch thoughts can be moſt uſeful, the 
higher ranks, the patrons of true worth, and the 

friends of virtue; but from them the ſame full 


glow 
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glow of ſatisfaction and applauſe diffuſed itſelf 
to the leſs elevated and refined: and if leſs 
quick in their ſuſceptibility, they were not leſs 
ſtrongly moved. I heir eyes, their countenances, 
confeſſed che flame; before their hands or voice 
expreſſed it: the ſcene brought into life the 


power of the Orphæan lyre; when in the Argo. 
naucic veſſel 


High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
And Argo ſaw her kinared trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main, 


FTranſported demigods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Inſpir d with glory's charms. 
Each chief his ſeven-fold ſhield diſplay d, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade, 
And rocks and ſeas, and skies reſound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms! © 


| Theſe are the emotions tragedy ſhould raiſe : 
theſe are its true effects on a brave people. 
This is its proper office ; and in this it is ſcarce 
leſs honourable than in the firſt f. acred ſervice, 
the praiſe of gods. 


It was not only i in theſe general ſentiments of 
virtue and of glory, t the univerſal voice of this 
Britiſh . 
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Britiſh audience, worthy of that name, diſtin- + 
guiſhed the due ſenſe of the author's merit, or 
juſt conception of the dignity of virtue. 


There were particular paſſages which charmed 


them. Private vices appeared an object capable 
of ſtriking them with as ſtrong impreſſions as 


public glory. 


The Prologue, not one of the al) kind, 
but ſomething much more proper, and much 
better, made up in ſentiment amply what it 
might be ſuppoſed to want in that pert ſpirit, 
which has of late been the character of thoſe ap- 
pendages to the moſt ſerious. pieces. The 
people received it with applauſes of the heart, 
much more to be deſired than the idle, haſty, and 
often raſh, noiſe of hands. 


When they who had not read, or pen 
heard before, the rigid Spartan virtue, ſaw wives 
and mothers arming the huſband and the ſon for 


battle; and telling them, that they would rather 


hear their death than their diſnonour, they 
caught the ſacred flame without exception; and 
there was not a Britiſh matron bur for the rien 
was ech. 


I cannot believe the author aimed in any part 


at perſonalities ; for it is beneath his genius : 


„ x: 
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perhaps the Pit made their own application: but 
ſomething there was ſaid of men who aimed at 


enriching themſelves in times of general calamity ; 
and it was felt ſeverely. 


i ſentiment that had, though not fo 
ſuddenly, its effect, was this: Dangers when neceſ- 
ſary ought not to be ſhunned. They heard it pa- 
tiently; but when ſome one named Rochefort 
from the boxes, the alarm was inſtant and was 
univerſal : the applauſe was not limited to that 
of hands, huzzas declared the Britiſh approba- 


tion; and the performance for ſome time was 


interrupted, 


We owe acknowledgements to the manager 


of this theatre, for an improvement on the com- 


mon practice, revived, if not invented of very 
late time, the introducing harmony to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of e, and the relief of a too long at - 
tention. 


A 


This play has ſhewn a happy effe& of it. 
He has obtained the compoſition from a maſter 


in the old ſchool * ; who knows how to preſerve 
the ſoul and ſpirit of that manner which ren- 
dered Purcell's name ſo much eſteemed; and to 
ſoften the roughneſs of its maſter-ſtrokes with 


all the art of new-born modulation. 


The 


* Dr. Bovcx. 
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The ſymptoms in the firſt ode are ſtriking, 
and perfectly new (a praiſe of no mean rank at 
this time, when plagiariſm is more common 1n 
muſick even than in writing) and they have 
yet ſo much of the old great ſtyle, that could a 
pupil of that Purcell's have been revived, he 
would have ſwore they were his maſter's. 


The other excellence of that great manner was 
the adapting the ſound and meaſure to the ſenſe. 
I think in this Purcell, as he never had, never 
will have his equal: but if his fame be threat- 
ened with rivalſhip, it muſt be from his hand 


who gave expreſſion to this and to the other 
ode. 


It has been ſaid, the clergy ſhould not furniſh 
theatres; and this author has, in an uncommon 
manner, felt the weight of that unfair prejudice. 
Far from having reaſon on its fide, the opinion 
denies the ſtage the means of its greateſt benefit, 
that of inculcating morality on its moſt pure prin- 

ciples: for genius in others is too much and too 
generally tinctured with infidelity: and it preludes 
thoſe who are moſt qualified to do it honour. 


Why ſhould not the ſtage become the ſchool 
of piety, as well as virtue? It may, without 
I 4 AT the 


E 

the too free uſe of appropriated words claimed 
by the pulpit. This author ſhews it may, and 
he has given a true ſublimity to many paſſages, 


from the ſacred writings, where perhaps few 
obſerve the glorious plagiariſm. 


5 


Tf any thivk men leſs devoted to the Chriſtian 
doctrines, would give a fairer face to heathen vir- 


rue, they err-extremely. This play affords full 
means of confutation. One inſtance may be 


named, with which perhaps few others of its 


kind, in this or any play, could ſtand in com- 
petition. 


 Lyſander, in his priſon, reflects upon the ſtate 
of man. The author, as this character was pa- 
gan, gives him no ſentiments but ſuch as ſuit 
thoſe principles he muſt have imbibed in Athens 
and at Sparta. He doubts, although he hopes, 
a future ſtate of being. He fears that may, as 
he moſt beautifully expreſles it, falls like the leaf 
that ſhall revive no more. But his reſolution on 


this uncertain ſtate of thought is the greateſt the 
human mind can entertain, 


1 will live to-day as if I were immortal. 


Many have thought | (for to few judges there 
are many criticks) that the genius of Mr. Gar- 


rick 
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rick. is more calculated for comedy than tragedy : 

I don't know whether his friends do not ima- 

gine it; but let thoſe who have. entertained that 

opinion, obſerve him in this ſpeech. It is a very 

finiſhed one; and of a peculiar kind. They 

will not think he excels what he does there, not in 
the prettieſt fooleries of the Vonder. 


T hough it is idle to praiſe this ſovereign. of 
actors, his full fame not admitting augmentation; . 
it would ſeem inſenſibility to ſpeak of the play, 
and not to have named his conduct in that ſcene 


where he reſigns his ſword to turn from the boſom 
of his miſtreſs that of the raviſher. 


The conflict is violent, and the ſcene well 
worked. We do not know which part to ex- 
pect he will take ; and we are apt to blame 
him when he chuſes to yield himſelf to certain 
death, and her into the arms of this bold -ruffian. 
The cataſtrophe ſhews he did right; for on this 
depends her life, his own, his ſafety, and the 
"ſtate's : but this we cannot at that time foreſee. 
The diſtreſs is therefore the greater: it is not 
poſſible, conſidering all the circumſtances, to 
involve human nature in more. This performer 
executes and expreſſes it ads not | his ier or 


| 4 3% 1] 
his voice itſelf, broken with anguiſh, tells us he 
gives up with his ſword all that is worth his his, 


thoughts; even tho? he prevents the immediate 
death of the beloved Uanthe. 


Whatever we want in England, taſte for 
amuſements is not one of the articles. Plays are 

the moſt inſtructive : with good regulations they 
may ſerve the ſtate; and they will always tend 
to private improvement. Vice is ſo common in 
ordinary life, and ſo ſucceſsful, that, were there 
not the ſtage, wherein it is repreſented in it's pro. 
per colours, men (for they frequent not churches) 
might forget even its nature and deformity. 


' Thoſe who ſee there is this value in the theatres 
will not fail to obſerve, that, to fulfil their uſe, 

they muſt encourage genius. The author no more 
than the ſoldier, or the ſtateſman ruſhes at once 

perfect into the field wherein he is to ſhew his 
excellence: and the public are in all inſtances 
equally to raiſe, improve, and perfect in their 
ſervants thoſe talents which may be of uſe to them- 


TLis thus true genius, thus candour judges : 
the owls of criticiſm ſleep in the day of ſplendor 
and of beauty ; but if the brightneſs fade in any 
part, the gloom, their proper day-break, wakes 

t them 5 
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them; and ignorant of excellence, they regard 
only what may be cenſured. Tis thus they beat 
down with their broad heavy wings the fearful and 


weak infant merit: more hateful than all human 
beings, except thoſe who adopt their doctrines, 
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